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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 



No satisfactory exposition of the existing condition of 
commercial education in the United States can be written at 
present. Such an exposition would be based upon a full 
knowledge of the historical development of such instruction 
as well as upon full and accurate statistics of its present con- 
dition. Neither of these presuppositions have been thus 
far realized. No one has yet devoted the time and attention 
necessary for a proper monographic treatment of the differ- 
ent aspects of this development. The department of such 
instruction which has made the most pronounced progress 
is that of the so-called commercial college, i. e., the ele- 
mentary technical school intended to prepare pupils for 
clerical work. It is not known, as will be seen later, exactly 
when such work was begun in the United States or by whom 
or where, and the facts about the subsequent development 
are difficult to ascertain ; indeed, one may say it would be 
impossible for any one person to collect the facts necessary 
to enable one to treat the subject historically in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way. On the other hand, the statistics of the 
present condition of this department of instruction are 
unsatisfactory. 

The bureau of education at Washington has labored faith- 
fully for many years to collect as thorough and accurate 
information on this subject as possible, but limited as it is 
in the funds placed at its disposal for collecting and revising 
and checking up statistics, it is impossible for it to collect 
information in regard to all the schools which are actually 
at work from year to year. The statistical reports of the 
various departments of education in the different states are, 
if anything, still more unsatisfactory ; in fact, they are almost 
worthless for the purpose in hand, since none of them, with 
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the single exception of those of the University of the State 
of New York, are of any real value. 

It was felt, however, by the authorities having in charge 
the United States exhibit at Paris that it would be desirable 
to make the best presentation which under the circumstances 
might be feasible, trusting that the defects which will be 
made apparent by this exposition may be remedied at some 
future time by those in a position to do so. 

The opportunities for formal school preparation for a 
business career which are now offered in the United States 
may be roughly divided into four classes. First : The ** com- 
mercial college " of the well-known type, an institution of 
which the merits have been frequently underrated, but which 
has already accomplished much good, and which seems to 
indicate in its constant evolution and advancement the possi- 
bilities of a very high grade of usefulness hereafter in the 
somewhat restricted field which alone it seeks to occupy. 
Second : The business courses of the public high school, 
meagre and illiberal hitherto, but growing constantly richer, 
more popular and more generally introduced, so that there 
is an early prospect of well-designed, highly attractive and 
deservedly favored schemes of business instruction in our 
secondary schools, culminating in our larger cities in dis- 
tinct and separate high schools of the commercial type, not 
only fairly comparable to the best schools of similar grade in 
continental countries, but surpassing them in some respect. 
Third: Private endowed schools, more or less technical 
in character, introducing commercial courses which, in their 
best form, seem tending to realize the desirable standard of 
secondary business education. Fourth : College and uni- 
versity courses, which promise to embody the conception of 
higher business instruction in colleges of commerce, the work 
of which, largely technical, will not be inferior to the ordi- 
nary undergraduate courses of our American universities, 
and which, under favorable circumstances, will parallel for 
the future business man the advantages which have been 
hitherto offered in graduate courses for those who are pre- 
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paring for other careers. When the inherent promise of all 
these kinds of business education has been realized, there 
will be no failure in this line of work, fairly chargeable 
either to the public or to the private system of American 
education. We shall have ample opportunities for prepara- 
tion in business activity open to all young men and women, 
looking forward to engaging in any capacity in commercial 
and industrial occupation. Lest this judgment of the future 
of business education in America seem too optimistic, it may 
be best to give not only an account of the present conditions, 
but also a rSsumi of the historical development of each of 
the four classes of business training, which have been just 
now indicated.' 

If the average American were asked what opportunities 
exist in the United States for training toward a business 
career, his immediate and unhesitating answer would refer 
to the "commercial college," and probably to that alone. 
This institution is peculiarly American; nothing exactly 
like it is known in other countries. It embodies the defects 
and excellencies of the American character, and typifies in 
itself a certain stage in our development. Its almost spon- 
taneous origin, its rapid and wide diffusion, its rough adap- 
tation of primitive material to the satisfying of immediate 
and pressing needs, its utter disregard of all save the direct 
answer to current demand, and then gradually its recog- 
nition of present inadequacy, and its determination toward 
broader, fuller usefulness, these characteristics of the com- 
mercial college mark it as essentially the product of a young, 

' The summaries of statistical tables show the number of students in commercial 
courses in each of the five classes of institutions in each state of the United States. 
The totals are as follows for the year 1897-98: 

In universities and colleges 5 869 

In normal schools 5 721 

In private high schools and academies 9 740 

In public high schools 31 633 

In commercial and business colleges 70 950 

Total for United States , IS3 913 

— Report of United States Committioner of Education, 1897-98, p. nszi Advance Sheets 
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eager and gradually maturing people. In an .older and more 
developed country the need which was the impulse toward 
the first commercial school, would not, perhaps, have been 
so quickly noted, and steps would not have been taken so 
immediately to satisfy it. The need once apparent , how- 
ever, discussion and deliberation would have followed in 
logical order and action would possibly have awaited the 
maturing of a rational and broadly comprehensive plan, even 
if only part of this were susceptible of instant realization. 
Not so under our conditions, and certainly not in the case of 
the American commercial college ! The man who first noted 
a need for business instruction waited not to formulate the 
problem and to discuss the solution, but bent himself 
straight-a-way to furnish the opportunity and to meet the 
demand. Who this man was it is not possible now to state. 
So humble was the beginning of education for business men 
in the United States, that any one of many men who began 
practically at the same time to offer instruction in two or three 
simple subjects of commercial importance, might fairly claim 
to have aided in the beginning of this work. It is claimed 
that Bartlett of Cincinnati was the first to assume for his 
undertaking the name of business "college," and he was 
unquestionably one of the earliest and most successful work- 
ers in this field.' He gave commercial instruction to private 
pupils in the forties. 

About the middle of the fifties there were not more than 
a dozen commercial schools scattered in the large cities from 
Boston and Philadelphia to Chicago and St. Louis. They 
had arisen with the idea of facilitating the entrance of young 
men into minor positions as clerks and book-keepers. The 
instruction offered was very meagre, — some so-called com- 
mercial arithmetic, a little practice in keeping accounts, 
and a certain amount of ornamental penmanship made up 
the total. A school of this kind did not require a large 
force of teachers, — in many cases the entire instruction was 
given by one man. Nor was the equipment elaborate ; a sin- 

* See address by L. S. Packard in the Practical Age, January, 1897, p. 5. 
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gle room fitted with chairs and tables frequently sufficed. 
The tuition fees were proportionate. Forty dollars was 
reckoned an average charge, not for one term or for one 
year, but for an indefinite or life scholarship, and that not 
limited to one school always, but valid at any of a large num- 
ber, embraced in single " chain." * 

In those early days there were no text-books for the *' com- 
mercial colleges;" and arithmetic and bookkeeping were 
taught by manuscripts prepared by actual accountants engaged 
in business. As with the text-book authors, or rather manu- 
script authors, so with the students. These came primarily 
from the ranks of those already employed at the time in 
business houses, a fact which necessitated the institution of 
evening classes. The average time spent in a business col- 
lege was not more than three months, so that equipment, 
instruction, fees, time and grade of work were all pretty 
much on a par. Poor as such education must have been, it 
evidently filled a need, for commercial colleges throve and 
multiplied and with success became still more successful. 
Increased popularity led to higher fees, longer courses, to the 
preparation of printed texts ; life and interchangeable schol- 
arships were abolished ; the teaching force was increased ; 
students were no longer adults wearied by daily labor ; the 
commercial school began to draw young men and boys look- 
ing forward to employment; day classes largely took the 
place of evening instruction ; school equipment improved 
and gradually these institutions grew into the apparently 
permanent place in public favor which they enjoy to-day.* 
Official statistics of the bureau of education report 341 
of these schools with 1,764 instructors and 77,746 students, 
82 per cent being in day classes. The list does not, by 
any means, report all the commercial schools of the country 
and includes principally the larger and more important 

^ The Bryant and Stratton system of schools numbered at one time more than 
fifty in as many different cities, and this plan of interchangeable tuition was valid 
throughout. 

* See the report of the United States commissioner of education for 1896-7, 
p. 3357; see Appendix. 
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One of the leaders in the Federation of business teachers' 
associations claims not less than two thousand schools 
with fifteen thousand teachers and an annual enrollment of 
one hundred and sixty thousand pupils. 

Contrast this with the record of forty years ago, when 
there were fewer than a dozen schools of this kind, with say 
thirty teachers and a thousand pupils, and the figures become 
sufficiently impressive. When we add to this numerical 
increase the considerations of the lengthened course of 
study, improved teaching and better average preliminary 
preparation, the development of the business college in the 
last half century must be admitted as striking. But, after 
all, the future of this t)rpe of institution could not be 
accounted promising on the basis alone of p^st achieve- 
ments. Educational standards are advancing so rapidly 
that even in the restricted field of the commercial school, 
radical improvement is the constant price of retaining even 
the ground already won. Fortunately there is evidence of 
broadening views and sounder conceptions among the busi- 
ness college teachers and attention is drawn to three or four 
facts in particular which are pregnant with meaning for 
this kind of commercial instruction. 

In the first place the function of the commercial college 
has been heretofore conceived in an altogether too narrow 
manner, even by those who have been its most successful 
and most progressive managers. It was started with the 
definite idea of training clerks, bookkeepers, penmen, and 
later stenographers and typewriters, and up to the present 
it has remained close to the original conception. The work 
that has been done in penmanship, in commercial arithmetic 
and in bookkeeping and business practice and correspond- 
ence was intended not only primarily but solely for this 
class. Merely the absolutely necessary ** facilities " of busi- 
ness life were furnished, which include to-day typewriting 
and stenography, and the possible advance of an individual 
from a clerkship to some more important position was vir- 
tually ignored. Now, even in the very limited field of pre- 
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paring for subordinate and almost mechanical labor, good 
work may be done and the business college has, in fact, 
accomplished excellent results. What is, however, espe- 
cially encouraging to-day, is the realizing sense on the part 
of the directors of commercial schools, first, that for clerical 
positions more technical instruction is necessary ; secondly, 
that a broader education pays, even granting that no higher 
position is ever won, and thirdly, that while the business col- 
lege cannot prepare directly for more responsible duties in 
commerce and industry, it can, in a degree, and should, as 
far as possible, equip the student through liberal and funda- 
mental studies for subsequent promotion. These ideas are 
spreading among the teachers and managers of the com- 
mercial colleges and are almost insensibly producing their 
logical outcome, namely, a course of study which is at once 
broader and more technical. The process is slow but evi- 
dences of advance are apparent in the printed announce- 
ments of various schools, in the discussions of business 
teachers' conventions and in the periodicals, weekly and 
monthly, issued in the interests of business education.' 

This broadening view of what the business school may do 
has come hand in hand with a clearer realization that in this 
phrase the emphasis should rest on the second word ; not 
that the school should not be for business, but that it should 
not be merely a business. Educational institutions which 
are run upon the proprietary basis are always susceptible to 
an excessive and self-destructive regard for receipts. This 
danger has been recognized in the field of commercial edu- 
cation and emphasized by the failure of hundreds of man- 
agers who forgot that a school cannot long ** pay " unless it 
pays the students to attend, unless they be given what they 
need first of all, and then and only then the tuition fees fixed 
in proportion. A most hopeful sign for the future of the 
business college is the growing capacity of the public to 
judge what schools are worth attending and a growing 

^ Of. address by President J. £. King of the Business Teachers' Association in 
the Practical Age, January, 1898. 
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sense on the part of those in control that they must give 
an increasing quid pro quo. 

Secondly, the necessity of pedagogical training has been 
recently forced upon the consciousness of business school 
directors. In the early history of these schools the advan- 
tages of practical business experience for the business teach- 
ers were immediately apparent and much popularity was won 
by wide advertisement of this qualification in the teaching 
force. Undoubtedly this emphasis was not only shrewd but 
in a large degree well founded. Experience has, however, 
laid weight on the need of pedagogical ability and training, 
and the best schools of this type are now seeking instructors 
who have skill in teaching as well as theoretical and practical 
mastery of subject-matter. The change came slowly, but a 
glance at the list of business teachers shows to-day a large 
and growing per cent of men and women of collegiate or 
other special preparation for this work. The business col- 
lege has been long hampered by the lack of suitable teach- 
ers, but the demand is creating a supply, as it will beyond 
question in other grades of commercial education. 

A third favorable influence on the work of the business 
college has been the recent and marked growth of a new 
form of competition. Rivalry among schools of the same 
type has always been springing up, and has had a decidedly 
beneficial influence in the development of commercial col- 
leges, but this kind of competition has not had the deter- 
mining force which a new element in the problem bids fair 
to exert. This additional stimulus to the efficiency of the 
business colleges comes from the introduction of commercial 
subjects into the public high schools and the establishment 
in them as well as in normal schools and academies, of busi- 
ness courses and departments. Free instruction in these 
schools and frequently instruction of a broader and higher 
type is putting the commercial college where it must improve 
or be hopelessly outclassed. This new competition led Mr. 
King of Rochester in 1897 to address the Federation of 
Business Teachers' Association in the following pointed 
words : 
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**The training which the American commercial college 
gives its pupils, while good in a way, is extremely narrow 
and little more than rudimentary. It cannot properly be 
called business training, it is merely clerical training. While 
this kind of training may have satisfied the requirements in 
the past, and while there may continue to be a certain 
demand for it in the future, I believe the time has arrived 
when the American commercial school should cease to be a 
purely clerk factory and educational repair shop, and should 
assume the duties and position of a real business training 
school. In order to do this it must raise the standards, 
broaden and deepen its course of study and lengthen its 
time requirement. 

" Its present standards both for admission and graduation 
are too low, its course of study too narrow and shallow, and 
its time requirement too short. It is useless to expect to 
attract and hold high-grade students with low-grade standards, 
or thoroughly to train young people for the duties of busi- 
ness life with the present course of study, and in the time 
now given to this work. The preparation for business life 
ought to be as thorough as for professional life, and I believe 
that the time is not far distant when it will be. 

** It should be said, and in the same sense, of the gradu- 
ates of our commercial schools as it is said of the graduates 
of our best technical schools, viz., * that the business world 
not only finds that it can afford to employ them, but that it 
cannot afford not to employ them.' There is a good demand 
for thoroughly trained men — not merely clerks — in all 
departments of business, and the commercial school ought 
to be able to supply that demand." {Ibid?) 

The new rivalry of the public high school and the com- 
mercial college can prove only to the advantage of each. 
What effect it will have in detail on the private undertak- 
ing is difficult to foretell, but it is not too hazardous a sur- 
mise to predict that the commercial college may hereafter 
be glad to see much of its work go over to the system of 
public education, thus giving it better equipped students 
and freedom to evolve a still higher course of instruction. 
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The probability of this further evolution of the business 
college into a supplementary educational instrument of a 
somewhat better type is foreshadowed in a fourth fact favor- 
able to commercial training, and by no means without sig- 
nificance in the history of these institutions ; namely, formal 
recognition as a factor in public education by one of our 
most influential governing bodies, the University of the 
state of New York. This recognition is not only honor- 
able in itself, but is important as indicating for this work 
the beneficent effects which have come to other kinds of 
educational effort through guidance and supervision by that 
distinguished corporation. The advantages that have accrued 
to elementary, secondary and higher education, general and 
technical, public and private, in New York through state 
inspection, and in some measure, control, may now be 
obtained by the commercial schools. Moreover, the stand- 
ard thus set in one state for business schools will come 
gradually to be recognized in other parts of the country, 
and New York can point to another result of adequate 
supervision. 

The regents of the university have established a standard 
for business schools in confidence that this would further an 
esprit de corps which would create a demand for higher quali- 
fications and lead to a duplicate of the experience with the 
professional schools of medicine and law, when similar 
actions led to a large increase in the attendance at secondary 
schools. They proposed in no wise to discriminate against 
the smaller commercial colleges, giving on the contrary full 
credit for the work of these, if of a creditable kind, but rul- 
ing out from all recognition the schools of questionable 
repute. It seemed good to them to omit consideration of 
all business schools in so far as these gave purely elementary 
work in the ordinary subjects of business instruction without 
regard to the previous preparation or the persistency of 
effort on the part of the students. The conditions of recog- 
nition of a business school were in brief: Instruction by at 
least six teachers giving all their time to the work, an equips 
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ment worth not less than $5,000, exclusive of buildings and 
fixtures, a satisfactory one-year course, supplementary of the 
high school and consisting of at least 500 hours of actual 
instruction, in preparation for the state business diploma. 
Provisional registration was allowed schools not meeting the 
first two conditions, but filling the others satisfactorily. It 
speaks well for the character of the New York business 
colleges that while the bureau of education reports thirty 
schools in the state the regents have granted full recognition 
to eleven and provisional registration to thirteen. Besides 
granting registration to business schools on these conditions, 
an act which, fixing a high standard, will arouse efforts to 
meet it, and will be again reactive in raising the standard, 
the university decided to issue business credentials, including 
a state business diploma and a state stenographer's diploma 
and corresponding certificates. The distinction between 
the two is the requirement of graduation from a registered 
high school, which attaches to the diploma, but not to the 
certificate. To obtain the diploma, candidates must be cer- 
tified as having completed also a full one-year registered 
business course, and must pass regents' examinations in 
advanced bookkeeping, in commercial law, in business 
English, arithmetic, practice and office methods, and in com- 
mercial geography and the history of commerce. If the 
high school course previously taken did not include United 
States history, civics and economics, the regents' examina- 
tion in these subjects must be passed as well. The value of 
these requirements may be best measured by the following 
outline, included in a syllabus issued for the guidance of 
business schools and supplemented by considerable sugges- 
tions in detail : 

'* Advanced bookkeeping — The test in bookkeeping 
demands a higher degree of technical knowledge than is 
required for the academic examination. It presupposes 
ability to open and keep with accuracy the accounts of any 
ordinary business, including familiarity, both theoretic and 
practical, with books of account* 
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<< Business arithmetic — This test requires a high degree of 
accuracy and skill in business computations, such as measure- 
ments arising in different kinds of business (including a 
practical and thorough knowledge of the metric system of 
weights and measures), billmaking, percentage, interest, 
partial payments, discount, insurance, commission and brok- 
erage, computations arising out of partnership settlements 
and the operations of incorporated companies, taxes and 
duties, averaging accounts, ratio and proportion, accounts 
current, stocks and bonds, domestic and foreign exchange." 

<< Commercial law — The test in commercial law demands a 
knowledge of those matters of law that have constant appli- 
cation in business life, including drawing up in proper form 
contracts, articles of incorporation and all business docu- 
ments. Candidates should have a fair practical knowledge 
of the laws relating to contracts, negotiable paper, liens, 
guaranty, interest and usury, sale of personal property, war- 
ranty, bailment, agency, partnership, joint stock companies 
and corporations, insurance, common carriers, attachment 
and stoppage in transitu, real estate, banking, taxes and 
duties, distribution of estates after death. They should also 
be familiar with the statute of frauds and the statute of 
limitations, and have a general knowledge of the interstate 
commerce law and the national bankruptcy law, and be able 
to draw in concise legal form any contract or agreement, 
check, note, bill of exchange, bond, bill of sale, power of 
attorney, articles of incorporation, insurance policy, charter 
party, bill of lading, deed, mortgage, lease, notice of protest, 
will or other document relating to the foregoing subjects." 

*' Commercial geography and history of commerce — The test 
in geography presupposes some general knowledge of mathe- 
matical, physical and political geography, as preliminary to 
the more detailed knowledge required. Candidates should 
be able to give the location, physical features, approximate 
size and population, form of government and prevailing lan- 
guage of the commercial countries mentioned in the follow- 
ing outline, and have knowledge of the relative commercial 
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importance of those countries and of their principal products, 
routes of travel and transportation, their chief seaports and 
the ocean routes by which they are connected with the great 
trading ports of the world. 

"In history of commerce the candidate should have a gen- 
eral knowledge regarding the origin and early development 
of commerce, should be able to trace its influence on the 
world's civilization, and should be reasonably familiar with 
the great discoveries, public works, inventions, legislative 
enactments and other important influences by which the 
progress of commerce has been affected/' 

"Business practice and office methods — The test demands 
a practical general knowledge of the manner and methods 
of conducting ordinary kinds of business, and a ready famil- 
iarity with the methods and practice that should prevail in 
every well-regulated business office. This work is closely 
correlated with bookkeeping, arithmetic and commercial 
law, and gives rise in great part to the work in those branches, 
as well as to much valuable practice in the use of English 
and in penmanship. The candidate should be familiar with 
the usual rules and practice in buying and selling breadstuffs 
and other agricultural products; meat products, cotton, 
wool, hides and other raw materials ; lumber, iron and other 
building materials ; oils and naval stores ; mineral products 
sold on a commercial scale, stocks and bonds, fruits and gro- 
ceries, dry goods and all ordinary commodities. He should 
have a general knowledge of the prevalent customs in the 
business of transportation on the high seas, the great lakes 
and navigable rivers, and by canal or railway ; in the busi- 
ness of banking, insurance, and manufacturing ; and should 
also know something of the important rules and customs 
governing transactions on the stock exchange, the produce 
exchange and similar centers of trade. He should be able 
to keep the accounts of any ordinary business and to draw 
up or make out all papers in the regular order of such busi- 
ness. A plain, easy, and above all, legible business hand- 
vrriting is an indispensable requisite." 
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"Business English — This test calls for such skill in the 
written expression of thought as every well-equipped busi- 
ness man should possess. It consists entirely of practical 
exercises in English composition, which are to be rated acord- 
ing to their character, not only in penmanship, spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and general neatness, but also in 
the more essential matters of correct use of words, sentence 
structure, logical sequence of ideas, and paragraphing. The 
subjects will include letter writing on varied business topics ; 
drawing up or filling out from rough memoranda, business 
documents, such as contracts or articles of agreement, 
descriptions of property in deeds and mortgages, bills of sale 
or insurance policies ; making reports and abstracts condens- 
ing long articles ; writing advertising notices and composing 
short essays on business topics. No questions in technical 
grammar will be asked." 

The above outline shows how far the business college has 
advanced from its simple form of forty years ago, since 
examinations on such a course of study were deemed not too 
high for a large proportion of these schools in New York. 
The private commercial school probably cannot without 
endowment take rank as a higher institution, but with an 
increasing proportion of high school graduates among its 
students, it will undoubtedly win its reputation in this field, 
and give more and more of its energies to work of advanced 
grade. The example set in one state should be widely fol- 
lowed by commercial schools and the action of the New 
York regents should be far-reaching in its results. Indeed, 
it seems probable that the commercial school will be forced 
more and more to the giving of advanced and supplementary 
business training by the growth of the second form of com- 
mercial instruction, i. ^., that of the public high school. 

Before leaving this subject of the " Commercial College," 
i. ^., the private, elementary, unendowed, unassisted and 
uninspected educational undertaking, it is desired to empha- 
size again how important a function it has performed in our 
American educational system. It set out to give the girl or 
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boy, man or woman who desired to secure a position as clerk 
or bookkeeper just such assistance as was needed to prepare 
for such work. No matter how young or how old, how 
educated or how ignorant the candidate, the commercial col- 
lege undertakes to give him aa immediate and definite 
training in book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, penman- 
ship, stenography and typewriting or such portion thereof 
as is desired. It made of each student a special case ; did 
not hold him back to work along with a class, gave him 
every assistance in its power, made entrance to the school as 
easy as possible, rarely requiring any other condition than 
paying the fee; facilitated the leaving and helped the 
pupil in finding work. 

That it did this work well at least to the satisfaction of its 
pupils is sufficiently attested by the hundreds of thousands 
of people who have attended the schools in the last fifty 
years. Pupils were required to pay fees and in many cases 
high fees for such instruction. The annual tuition fee varies 
in the better schools from $50 to $150 and even $200 for a 
school year of ten months. The payment of such fees by 
men and women who have to earn their own living at com- 
paratively low salaries testifies eloquently to the value which 
they themselves set upon the instruction which they receive. 

It is perfectly safe to say that in the quality of the work 
which they do, and in the equipment for this particular work, 
the American commercial colleges have no rivals. They are 
as much superior to anything of the sort to be found else- 
where in the world as are the American schools of dentistry 
to their counterparts, — and for very much the same reason, 
viz. : that they are engaged largely, one may say chiefly, 
in the mechanical work in which Americans excel the 
rest of the world. They are not educational institutions 
in any broad sense of the term at all. They are trade 
schools pure and simple, and that in a very narrow sense. 
They train for facilities. Of course all training has intellec- 
tual results, even that of the prize fighter. But the commer- 
cial college ainis not to tr^iin the best bookkeepers, or stQi\^ 
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ographers, for, to such, a high degree of education is neces- 
sary, but to take the boy or man as he is, with or without 
education, stupid or bright, and make as good a bookkeeper 
or stenographer out of him as is possible, by simply super- 
adding a brief technical training. The limitations of such a 
school are perfectly evident to every educationist. It trains 
the clerk, the routinest, the amanuensis, not the manager or 
director of business enterprises. That hundreds of the stu- 
dents of the colleges have been successful business men of 
initiative and independent enterprise simply proves that they 
had native ability for that sort of thing ; not that this sort 
of training was especially helpful, though it is only fair to 
say that many of these men trace their start in business to 
the technical skill in bookkeeping, etc., which they acquired 
in the schools. 

Many just criticisms might be made on the method, 
plan and spirit of these schools, upon the narrow curriculum 
characteristic of nearly all of them; of the low grade of 
efficiency; of the tendency to decry all higher education, 
&c., &c. But, after all, they have done a valuable service 
to our educational and business interests, and the best of 
them have become better with every passing decade. 

There is another interesting and important phase of this 
development of commercial colleges which has not received 
the attention it deserves. The increasing employment of 
women in the positions of clerk, bookkeeper, amanuensis, 
&c., which is such a marked characteristic of American 
business life, could hardly have taken on such dimensions 
as at present if it had not been for the opportunities for 
technical training which such schools as these offer. 

An interesting side light may be thrown on the growth of 
the commercial college by noticing for a moment the career 
of one of the leaders of the movement, Mr. S. S. Packard, 
recently deceased. Mr. Packard began his work as an 
instructor in penmanship in a small school in Cincinnati as 
early as 1850. After teaching in various places — among 
others in Chicago — he opened the Packard comn^ercial coU 
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lege in New York city, in the spring of 1858, as a link in 
the Bryant and Stratton chain of business colleges/ 

It was the seventh in the order of evolution, and was 
intended as the cosmopolitan center. The " chain " eventu- 
ally embraced schools in fifty of the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 

Mr. S. S. Packard was from the beginning the principal 
and business manager, H. B. Bryant and H. D. Stratton 
being his associates. In 1867 Mr. Packard bought the 
interest of his partners, Bryant & Stratton, and changed 
the name from Bryant, Stratton & Packard's business col- 
lege to Packard's business college. 

The most important result of the change of proprietor- 
ship was in doing away with the life-scholarship plan under 
which the " chain " had been conducted, and putting an end 
to the interchangeability of tuition. Mr. Packard's lead was 
followed by the other schools, and thus the foundation was 
laid for individual — if not competitive — work, which has 
done so much to advance the character of business educa- 
tion in this country. 

During the first year of the existence of the school, Mr. 
Packard wrote text-books on bookkeeping for the use of the 
Bryant & Stratton schools, which in revised form are still 
used. The school was first located in two small rooms in 
the then new Cooper Union building. It was, in fact, the 
first tenant of that building. In the fall of 1863 it was 
removed to the Mortimer block, corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second street and Fifth avenue, and in the spring 
of 1870 to the Methodist building, corner of Broadway 
and Eleventh street, occupying the entire fourth story of 
the structure. Here it remained for seventeen years, until 
it outgrew its accommodations, when its present commodi- 
ous and elegant quarters were secured. 

At present it is located in the college building, formerly 
occupied by the College of physicians and surgeons, at the 

^ This account was prepared from material furnished by the present principal of 
the Packard school. 
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corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, occupying 
the entire building above the ground floor. It has a floor 
space of fifteen thousand square feet, with two large assem- 
bly rooms, each capable of seating three hundred pupils, and 
twelve smaller rooms for recitation purposes, offices, etc. 

In the early days of the school the students were mature 
young men, many of them having fought in the civil war, 
and coming home entered the school as a preparation for 
clerical positions. The course was intended to cover only 
about three months, and bookkeeping, penmanship, and busi- 
ness arithmetic only were taught. The school sessions were 
from nine to four, and from seven to nine in the evening, six 
days in the week. There were no vacations. No record 
was kept of attendance, as the students themselves were 
responsible, being in some cases partially employed during 
the day. The scholarship plan gave the privilege of unlimi- 
ted attendance at any school in the " chain." 

In 1865 commercial law was added to the course, and later 
practical English and civics. In 1872 stenography was first 
taught, in classes only. A very small proportion of stu- 
dents studied this branch, and always in connection with the 
commercial course. The following year the typewriter was 
introduced. This was the first school to teach either sten- 
ography or typewriting. 

At the present an important feature of the work, from 
which no student is excused, is public speaking without any 
attempt at elocution. Each student in his turn is required 
to speak in the morning assembly on some current topic, 
and always without notes. The object of this exercise is to 
fit them, as business men, "to think on their feet," to express 
their thoughts clearly and without embarrassment when occa- 
sion demands. Another feature is the character record, 
a brief history of the student's career from the beginning to 
the end of his course, showing not only progress in study, but 
also comments by his various teachers on any special charac- 
teristics or performance that is deemed worthy of comment. 1 1 
has proved not only efficacious as discipline, but is useful as 
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reference after the student has passed out from the school 
and refers to it for recommendation in business. This rec- 
ord is never destroyed. A specimen of the student's work 
is also preserved.- Faithful work for many years and a strict 
adherence to truth-telling in regard to the qualifications 
and character of candidates for business positions enable 
the management to secure employment for every worthy 
graduate. 

The commercial course now covers about a year and a 
half, or fifteen months, the students entering at any time 
and being graduated not in classes, but as they finish the 
course, in greater or less time, according to their ability. 
The instruction is largely individual. The school graduates 
yearly about 1 50 pupils, the number in recent years being 
almost equally divided between the stenographic and com- 
mercial departments. 

Though the school has the permission of the board of 
regents to continue the name " college," it has voluntarily 
changed it to the more appropriate name of " commercial 
school." 

" The history and purpose of this school is written in the 
hearts of twenty thousand men and women, who, during the 
past forty years, have been of its household. Of this num- 
ber, at least fifteen thousand have been residents in the city 
of New York. Many of them are now important business 
men in the city, whose sons and daughters have also been 
pupils in the school." 

Mr. Packard devoted forty years to the active manage- 
ment of the school and to many plans by which the good 
work might be made permanent. He died in October, 
1898. 

The career of Thomas May Pierce, of Philadelphia, illus- 
trates in a similar way the growth of this department of our 
educational system. Starting out in 1865 with the meagre 
curriculum then offered, he increased the scope of the work, 
improved the equipment, introduced regularity and system 
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into the instruction until, when he died in 1896, he had built 
up what might fairly be called a typical school of the better 
sort. He employed some twenty-five instructors, and occu- 
pied quarters in one of the best office buildings in Philadel- 
phia, where he used fifteen rooms containing 10,000 feet of 
actual floor space. The charge for tuition was $15 per 
month, or $100 for a course of seven months, showing 
that he had succeeded in building up an institution which its 
students at any rate believed in. 

Similar careers may be found in all older and larger cities 
of the United States, all testifying to the service which 
these schools have rendered the public. 

Commercial instruction in the American public school 
system is only beginning to attract general attention, despite 
the fact that a certain amount of this work has been carried 
on for many years. The instruction, however, that has been 
given was until recently of a very meagre description, A 
commercial course was not infrequently announced, although 
it differed from other courses in the same school only by the 
inclusion of a little typewriting, bookkeeping, arid possibly 
stenography. Of late years a considerable change has come 
about, and high schools which had offered some business 
training have improved the course of study. Commercial 
instruction has been introduced for the first time into many 
schools, and gradually distinct and separate courses are being 
established in connection with city systems to give oppor- 
tunities for the future business man, comparable to the aid 
already furnished to those looking forward to higher studies 
of a professional or technical kind. The natural order of 
development in this matter can be seen in a glance at the 
course of high school study in some typical cities. Omaha 
represents one stage, presenting a commercial course in 
which commercial arithmetic is substituted for elementary 
science and botany in the ninth grade of the regular English 
course, bookkeeping for zoology, and mediaeval history in 
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the tenth, commercial law and book-keeping for chemistry 
and French history in the eleventh, and stenography and 
typewriting for American history and political economy in 
the twelfth grade. Some question might arise as to the 
advisability of the substitution in one case or another, yet 
there remains a fairly liberal plan of study, covering four 
years and giving an opportunity to young men and women 
to gain a degree of business preparation along with a general 
secondary education. Whether or not one be disposed to 
favor a duplication of business college work in the public 
high school, there is no doubt of the superiority of the four 
years' course of Omaha to the one or two years' course in 
many other cities. Even if the aggregate of special prepa- 
ration for business does not exceed the ordinary work of a 
year, it is preferable from an educational point of view at 
any rate either to place this late in the high school program 
or to distribute it as indicated above. Fair objection to this 
may be made on the ground of the inability of many pupils 
to attend a full four years term, if we admit the need of add- 
ing to the public schools a kind of teaching already provided 
in private institutions. If it seems on the contrary inadvis- 
able to introduce into the public high school a bare imita- 
tion of the lower class business college with most of the dis- 
advantages and few of the excellencies of the latter, then the 
one or two years* course of business training substituted for the 
first year or two years of secondary instruction can be looked 
upon with favor only as a transition step. So Boston with a 
two years' commercial course and little special business train- 
ing, Pittsburg with one year's work in place of the second high 
school year, Washington with a two years' course, are all in 
an early stage of development in this direction. Possibly 
Washington with a distinct business high school even though 
the course of study covers only two years, is nearer the 
final form than Milwaukee with its new four-year commer- 
cial course. The evolution of a real secondary business 
school may come more easily through the addition of sue- 
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cessive years to the course than through the gradual special- 
izing of an ordinary high school curriculum. Indeed this 
view is borne out by the experience of the Hillhouse high 
school in New Haven with an admirably outlined three 
years' course and by the development in Paterson, N. J., of 
a commercial department in the city high school into prac- 
tically a distinct school operated in a separate building by 
an entirely independent faculty, with a special course of two 
years, requiring one year of secondary study for admission. 
To attempt any comparison of the relative value of com- 
mercial training in the cities mentioned would not be dififi- 
cult but is perhaps needless. All of the courses pflfered 
should be judged not alone for what they are to-day. 
Rather should they be reviewed from the point of view of 
the ultimate standard, for they are changing from year to 
year and the best mode of reaching the final form depends 
on local conditions. What is desirable seems perfectly clear. 
First of all the course of study should be at least four years. 
We cannot successfully defend commercial instruction in the 
public high school unless the work is planned as broadly 
educative as any other of the secondary courses. Superin- 
tendent Pearse of Omaha struck the right note in an address 
before the Business teachers' association, when he insisted 
that the student should get as much drill, as much discipline, 
as much education, out of a commercial course as he would 
get out of other high school courses.' Secondly, the course 
should be thoroughly outlined as distinctly commercial. A 
mere substitution of a few businiess studies in the usual 
English course does not make for commercial training and 
such action is not only an inadequate provision for 
present needs, but it is destructive of future possibili- 
ties. Properly planned, a course of instruction may bear 
the stamp of its purpose in every part, and at the 
same time lose not a whit, but on the contrary, by unity 
and close connection, gain decidedly in general educa- 

* See the Practical Age, February, 1899, p. 36. 
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tive value. This means necessarily, in the larger cities at 
any rate, a separate corps of teachers. A separate building 
is strongly desirable, not only on the ground of superior 
adaptability for the uses of a commercial school, but for the 
far weightier consideration of absolute independence in 
fact, and full differentiation in the public thought. 

Secondary education of the manual training type is to-day 
years ahead of the development which would have been 
possible if the separate manual training high schools had 
not been established. Place the commercial course in the 
ordinary high school largely under the charge of the present 
teaching force and you rob the new movement of half its 
possibilities. The problem of working out good secondary 
business education needs all the freedom that is feasible ; it 
can be solved only by independent faculties with every 
member intent on the questions of his own department, of 
course, but also grappling with the problem of the entire 
scheme of studies. Under these conditions an esprit de 
corps will be aroused, greatly conducive to the final success 
of this feature in the system of public instruction. When 
a few such independent schools have wrestled with and 
solved the problem of commercial instruction, the ordinary 
schools will have a better basis for " commercial courses." 
With these considerations in view, we can readily say that 
between the two-year, strictly commercial course of Wash- 
ington for example, and the four-year course slightly special- 
ized, of some other cities, the choice should be made not on 
the basis of what is offered now, but of approximation to 
the real type, namely, a well-planned, fully-specialized 
scheme of commercial training covering at least four years 
of secondary grade. 

This standard of secondary commercial training has been 
more nearly approximated in Philadelphia than in any other 
American city. In 1898 a department of commerce was 
established in connection with the Central high school, and 
the following study-plan was adopted : 
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SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


First year 


Second year 


I. English 


Composition and Ameri- 
can literature — 4* 

Latin — 4 

Algebra — 5 

Greek and Roman history 
— 3 

Physical geography, and 
botany and zoology— 4 

Philadelphia and Phila- 
delphia interests — i 

Penmanship and business 
forms — I 

Drawing — 2 


History of English litera- 
ture — 4 

Latin — 3 
German — 4 

Commercial arithmetic — 2 
Geometry — 3 


II. Languages other than 
English 

III. Mathematics 

IV. History 


V. Science 

VI. Economics and politi- 
cal science 


English history — 2 
Commercial geography — 2 


VII. Business technique. . . 


Bookkeeping — 2 
Stenography — 2 



SUBJECTS OF STUDY 


Third year 


Fourth year 


I. 
IL 

III. 
TV 


English 

Languages other than 
English 

Mathematics 

History 


Readings from English 
literature — 4 

German — 3 

French (or Spanish) — 4 

Modern European history 
— 2 

Physics and chemistry — 4 

Political economy — 2 

Office practice — 2 
Stenography — 2 
Observation of business 
methods — 3 


Reviews and thesis writ- 
ing— 3 

German — 3 

French (or Spanish) — 3 


V. 
VI. 


Science 

Economics and politi- 
cal science. 


Modern, industrial and 
commercial history — 3 
Industrial chemistry — 2 

Transportation, banking 

and finance — 4 
Statistics — i 
Political science — 3 

Ethics of business and 
commercial law — 2 


VII. 


Business technique. . . 



For reasons of expedience and economy, the department 
is housed in the magnificent new high school building, and 
much of the instruction is given at present by the regular 
teaching force. Under a special director, however, the work 
promises to grow speedily into an entirely differentiated 

* The numeral after each course indicates the number of recitation hours per 
week. 
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institution, which may parallel the success of the manual 
training high schools of that city. 

The commercial department in the Pittsburg high school 
was organized in 1872 for the benefit of those who for any 
cause were not able to spend four years in the high school 
and yet who desired some scholastic training in addition to 
that given in the ward or elementary school, and especially 
such training as will best prepare for business positions/ 

It will be seen that the course was recognized to be a 
shorter one than the other four years' courses. Its com- 
mercial studies are essentially those of a so-called com- 
mercial college. At the same time it is so far an improve- 
ment upon them as it undertakes to give scope for general 
training. The curriculum is two years, instead of two 
months or one year. The first year is given up chiefly 
to general studies, the last to book-keeping, typewriting, 
stenography. Out of 1,918 students in the school 612, 
almost exactly one-third, were enrolled in the commercial 
course and of these 247 were girls and 365 boys. The pro- 
gram declares that the aim of the commercial department is 
to make the study of bookkeeping in its various branches a 
mental discipline for the commercial student similar to that 
produced by the study of higher mathematics in a classical 
course. A practical department containing various kinds of 
offices has been established which the students must work 
through in time. 

The commercial courses in the Boston high schools is 
likewise only two years in length. Commercial arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and stenography are begun in the first year, 
occupying about one-half of the time, while the rest is devoted 
to general studies like English, history, drawing, music, 
etc. The second year is much like the first ; about one-half 
the time is given to the study of commercial subjects. 

In the Hillhouse high school. New Haven, Conn., while 
all the. other courses are four years each, the commercial 
course is three years. About five hours a week, approxi- 

* See catalogue of the Pittsburg Central high school, 1897-8. 
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mately one-third of the time, is given to strictly commercial 
subjects, the rest are of a general nature. Students who do 
the regular work well are permitted to take stenography and 
typewriting extra. 

The work in the commercial courses of other high schools 
is along one or the other of the lines indicated above. It is 
at present a concession to a popular demand. It does not 
grow out of a conviction on the part of high school princi- 
pals and teachers, that it is an essential part of the high 
school system. It will undoubtedly continue to grow and 
after ^ few good commercial high schools have formulated 
and solved the purpose of this kind of instruction, the aver- 
age high school, profiting by their experience, will be able to 
organize commercial courses which will be better than those 
thus far elaborated. 

In the opinion of the writer the technical work of the 
commercial courses in high schools is not as well done as 
in the better commercial colleges. 

In the two classes of schools giving business training, 
which we have considered, are to be found nearly two hun- 
dred thousand students, a hundred and fifty thousand in the 
commercial colleges, if we accept the estimate above men- 
tioned, and between thirty and forty thousand in the public 
high schools. 

The third division of business schools or courses embraces 
the work of private secondary schools and public and pri- 
vate normal schools. There is the usual wide variation in 
what is here offered, but this class of schools plays some- 
thing of a role in preparation for business with a total 
registration of nearly twenty thousand. (See Appendix.) 
The influence of this form of competition upon the ordinafy 
business college has been already mentioned. How widely 
it may be felt can, perhaps, best be seen through an outline 
of what is open to business students in one of the best 
endowed secondary schools of the country, the Drexel insti- 
tute of Philadelphia. This is chosen admittedly because its 
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department of commerce and finance has been strongly 
developed, yet we may fairly expect that the example set in 
Philadelphia will be widely followed by the schools of simi- 
lar type which are springing up so rapidly in all parts of the 
country. Special departments of such schools and new 
endowments by private or semi-public bodies will, we may 
expect, play a large part in the work of business training in 
the United States, if the experience of other countries be a 
good basis for prophecy. 

The Drexel institute of arts, science and industry at Phila- 
delphia was ifounded and endowed by Anthony J. Drexel of 
that city. It included from the beginning in the scope of its 
instruction courses in commerce and finance. As the school 
is well endowed and independent of state control, one may 
see from an examination of its work in this department a 
type, and, indeed, a very good type, of the best work which 
such institutions can do in the field of commercial education. 

The department of commerce and finance consists of three 
special departments. First, the course in commerce and 
finance ; second, the office course ; third, the evening course. 

The circular of the institution states that the department 
of commerce and finance is founded on a broad and liberal 
basis. In its general features it resembles the commercial 
schools of Europe, and is intended to place commercial edu- 
cation in its proper relation to other departments of educa- 
tional work. The object of the course is to train the young 
men to do business rather than simply to record business. 
It has been organized with a view of meeting these condi- 
tions. It provides a liberal, and at the same time, thoroughly 
practical course of study, including two years' training in 
the knowledge of the world's industries and markets, the 
law of trade and finance, and the mechanisms and customs 
of business. 

The first special department is intended to give young men 
and young women thorough fundamental training for the 
activities of business which include (i) The production, 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of articles of com- 
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merce ; (2) the management of stock companies and cor- 
porations ; (3) the buying and selling of securities ; (4) the 
importing and exporting of merchandise ; (5) the borrowing 
and lending of money and credit; (6) the advertising of 
commercial concerns ; (7) the keeping of business records. 
The work of this course is divided into two years, as 
follows : 

FIRST YEAR 

First Term 

Language — Composition ; letter writing. American classics. 

Commercial Arithmetic — Weights and measures; trade stand- 
ards and prices. ; wages and pay-rolls ; commercial interest and dis- 
count ; speed practice. 

Business Customs — Invoices; commercial paper ; bills of lading 
and manifests ; vouchers. 

Bookkeeping — Principles and practice of double-entry; simple 
transactions ; business forms. 

Penmanship — Typewriting. Correspondence. 

Commercial Geography — The earth's surface in its relation to 
trade and commerce. Commercial geography of the United States. 

Civics — Civil government of the United States. 

Spanish and German throughout the two years. 

Second Term 

Language — Grammatical principles ; diction. Selected classics. 

Industrial Arithmetic — Measurements; builders* and contract- 
ors' bids and estimates ; scientific measurements ; manufacturers' 
and mechanics* estimates. 

Business Customs — Securities; collections; discounts. 

Bookkeeping — Principles and practice of double-entry in more 
complicated transactions. Shipments, consignments and business 
forms. 

Commercial Calculations — Practical exercises for acquiring 
rapidity and accuracy of work. 

Commercial Geography — Natural resources of the chief countries 
of Europe and the United States in their relation to commercial 
exchanges. 

Civics — History, principles and organization of political parties; 
civil service reform ; ballot systems ; municipal government. 

Typewritings Correspondence, 

Physical Training in the gymnasium^ twice a week throughout 
the year. 
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SECOND YEAR 

First Term 

Language — Rhetorical principles ; essay-writing ; English 
classics. 

Advanced Bookkeeping — Introducing order-book, cash-book, sales- 
book, bill-book, etc.; each student is required to keep the entire 
accounts, for a limited time, of a dozen business concerns, repre- 
senting the leading industrial and commercial corporations. 

Banking and Finance — Outlines of the history of banking and 
of the national banking system, state banks, saving banks and 
trust companies. 

Commercial Calculations — Practical exercises for acquiring 
rapidity and accuracy of work. 

Commercial Geography — A comparative study of the commerce 
and industry of the five great commercial nations of the world. 

History of Commerce — Outlines of the history of ancient, 
medieval and modern commerce. 

Typewriting — Business forms. 

Public Speaking — One hour a week. 

Second Term 

Language — Historical outlines of English and American liter- 
ature. 

Advanced Bookkeeping — Continued. 

Commercial Calculations — Continued. 

Banking and Finance — Bank management and practice. 

Mechanism of Commerce — Boards of trade; stock and produce 
exchanges ; transportation ; interstate commerce ; warehousing ; 
importing and exporting ; duties ; exchange ; mercantile agencies. 

Commercial Law — Elementary principles of contracts, partner- 
ships, stock companies and commercial paper. 

Business Printing and Advertising — Type and paper ; printers' 
estimates; proof-reading; business cards, circulars and catalogues. 
Modern advertising, including mediums, rates, agencies. 

Public Speaking — One hour a week. 

Physical Training in the gymnasium, twice a week throughout 
the year. 

Students have also the privilege of attending the special courses 
of lectures in the chemistry of foods and the chemistry of dye- 
ing and cleansing. 

During the second year, visits are made to some of the leading 
industrial and commercial establishments of Philadelphia. 
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Diploma — The diploma of the institute is granted to 
students who complete the work of the course in commerce 
and finance, and pass the prescribed examinations. 

Office courses — In addition to the general course in 
commerce and finance, described above, and requiring two 
years for its completion, three distinct office courses are 
offered. These are thoroughly practical in character, and 
are designed to prepare young men and young women for 
entering immediately upon the respective lines of employ- 
ment to which the training leads. 

Bookkeeping course — The object of this course is to pre- 
pare young men and young women for positions as book- 
keepers. It occupies one year and includes the following 
subjects : Bookkeeping, business forms and customs, type- 
writing, commercial arithmetic, English and penmanship. 
The entire course is directed to training in the most approved 
methods of keeping business records. All the labor-saving 
devices and checking and recording systems of modern mer- 
cantile establishments are thoroughly taught. 

The course occupies one year, divided into two terms. 

Stenography course — The aim of this course is to train 
young men and young women for positions as stenographers 
and typewriter operators. It occupies one year and includes 
the following subjects : Stenography, typewriting, English, 
business forms and office practice. There is a growing 
demand among business and professional men for steno- 
graphers who can not only take down and typewrite cor- 
respondence, but who have a serviceable knowledge of good 
English, and who are intelligently trained along general 
educational lines. 

The course occupies one year, divided into two terms. 

Private secretary's course — This course has been organ- 
ized in response to applications that have been made to the 
institute for clerks fitted to do work of a different character 
from that required in a purely business office. The subjects 
included in the course are as follows : Stenography, type- 
writing, penmanship, English, correspondence, accounts. 
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office practice and business printing. Applicants for admis- 
sion must show by examination, or otherwise, that they are 
prepared to meet the requirements of the course. 

The course occupies one year, divided into two terms. 

Certificates — Certificates are granted to students v/ho com- 
plete any one of the office courses and pass the prescribed 
examinations. 

Gymnasium — The gymnasium is a large, airy room, com- 
pletely equipped in accordance with the requirements of the 
Swedish system of physical training and with dressing- 
rooms, and bath-rooms supplied with hot and cold water. 
All the training is conducted under the immediate supervis- 
ion of the directors. 

Commercial museum — A beginning was made in 1895 
towards the formation of a permanent commercial museum, 
and a large collection of raw and manufactured products has 
already been secured. This collection represents quite fully 
the following industrial products : Flour, wool, petroleum, 
teas and coffees, sugar, cotton, copper, iron and steel, glass, 
tobacco, leather, rubber, paper, wood, carpet, linen, spices, 
aluminum, building stone, brick and terra cotta. Additions 
are being made constantly, and the student who is looking 
forward to devoting his life to trade, shipping, or manufactur- 
ing, has opportunity, in connection with his academic work, 
to make a special study, from both a geographic and an 
economic standpoint, of the particular industry in which he 
is interested. 

Art museum — The art museum contains extensive col- 
lections representing the industrial arts of Egypt, India, 
China, Japan and Europe. 

Library — The library, which contains twenty-five thousand 
volumes, is supplied with books, periodicals and pamphlets 
bearing upon the work of the department, and every facility 
and assistance is afforded for the study of financial, economic 
and commercial questions. 

Admission — Applicants for admission to any of the courses 
must pass satisfactory examinations in English, geography, 
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arithmetic and United States history. For admission to the 
course in commerce and finance, or to any of the office 
courses, candidates must be at least sixteen years of age. 
The diploma of high schools of approved standing is 
accepted in place of an examination. Application for admis- 
sion should be made to the registrar, at the institute, 
between 9 a. m. and 4 p. m., or by letter. 

Fees and terms — Course in commerce and finance — 
twenty-five dollars per term. 

Office courses — Twenty-five dollars per term, each. 

Students provide their own text-books and stationery. 

Coat-lockers, with individual combination locks, are pro- 
vided for the men students, giving to each the absolute con- 
trol of his own property. Each student is charged fifty cents 
per term for a locker. 

There are two terms in the year, beginning in September 
and February respectively. Five days' attendance a week 
is required, from 9 a. m. until 2 p. m. 

Evening classes — The department of evening classes is 
fully organized, and includes the following courses : 

1. Beginners' course in bookkeeping and arithmetic. 

2. Accountants' commercial course. 

3. Office course in stenography and typewriting. 

Fee for each of the courses, for the entire season of six 
months, five dollars. 

It will be seen that the pupils who enter the longer course 
or any of the office courses must be at least sixteen years of 
age and must have passed examinations indicating that they 
have completed the ordinary work of the elementary school, 
such as the average boy who has been in school from his 
sixth year could have completed by the time he was 
fourteen. 

The desire of the management, however, is plainly that 
they shall have done considerably more work, including if 
possible the first year or two of the high school. As a mat- 
ter of fact the average age of the persons who enter upon 
this course is that of graduation from the ordinary three 
years' high school course of smaller towns and villages. 
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The work done in the Drexel institute is paralleled to a 
greater or less extent by similar work done in many private 
institutions, such as the Heffley school, formerly of Pratt 
institute of Brooklyn, the Armour institute of Chicago, and 
other schools founded by private initiative. Many of these 
schools have the advantage of ample funds so that they are 
not as dependent upon the whims of individual students 
as are the commercial schools described in previous para- 
graphs, and on the other hand they are independent of the 
injurious influences at work in many of the public schools. 

I think it is not too much to say that the two years' course 
offered in the Drexel institute forms in its way a model, and 
furnishes the basis for the elaboration of a curriculum which 
will compare favorably with the best of the European com- 
mercial schools of the same grade. The work done in the 
evening course of this institution corresponds more closely 
to the work of the ordinary business college as described 
above. 

When we turn our attention to the fourth class of institu- 
tions in which instruction is offered in the field of commercial 
subjects, namely, the colleges and universities, we are struck 
by two or three salient facts. In the first place the move- 
ment for instruction in these subjects in our higher institu- 
tions of learning is of comparatively recent origin. In the 
second place it has affected but very few of these institu- 
tions though in the list are some of the most prominent and 
influential universities in the country. It is also a matter of 
interest that the attitude of these higher institutions of learn- 
ing toward this subject is a radically different one from that 
of the other classes of institutions which we have been 
discussing. 

It has been very difficult indeed in this whole develop- 
ment to get the so-called commercial colleges, the high 
schools and other commercial courses of the various insti- 
tutes in their departments of commerce to give any instruc- 
tion, whatever, except in the so-called practical subjects, and 
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of any kind whatever except of the most immediate, techni- 
cal, special sort. 

In the colleges and universities on the other hand, even 
where they have been willing to accord a certain recognition 
to the necessity of higher education in commercial and busi- 
ness matters, it has been difficult to get them to give any 
attention, whatever, to the more practical sides of the work. 
While the commercial colleges have felt that political 
economy, commercial geography and similar subjects were 
too remote and impracticable to make it worth while for 
them to admit these subjects into their curricula, the colleges 
have felt that accounting, commercial arithmetic, and similar 
subjects were too elementary to deserve any attention, what- 
ever, from higher institutions of learning. 

The colleges and universities, moreover, have seen scores 
and hundreds of young men complete the old-fashioned 
classical courses of study, and enter the ranks of business 
men with ability and success. They have felt, therefore, 
that in a certain sense every man who desired a higher edu- 
cation, even if he should wish to go into business subse- 
quently, would find it worth his while to take the old- 
fashioned course. And they were very slow, indeed, to 
recognize that there were scores and hundreds of young 
men in the community who would take a higher education 
if an emphasis were laid upon subjects in which they 
were interested and which had to do at some point, at least 
with their future careers, who could not be persuaded 
to follow out an old-fashioned classical curriculum. 

Four institutions in the United States, the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, the University of Chicago in 
Chicago, the University of California in Berkeley, Cal, 
the Columbia university in the city of New York, deserve 
special mention for their connection with this subject of 
higher commercial education. Some other institutions — 
notably, certain of the state institutions — have also attempted 
to do something in this department, but their efforts have 
been spasmodic, and in some cases futile, owing to the fact, 
among other things, that they were not ?tble or willing tQ 
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Spend the necessary money upon the establishment and 
maintenance of these courses. 

In 1 881 Joseph Wharton, Esq., a manufacturer of Phila- 
delphia, gave to the University of Pennsylvania the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars in order to establish a depart- 
ment in that institution for higher commercial training. A 
department was established known as the Wharton school 
of finance and economy, the object of which was the 
furnishing of an adequate education in the principles under- 
lying successful business management and in the prin- 
ciples of civil government. The curriculum was two years 
in length and was made up largely of political economy, 
political science, accounting, mercantile law and practice, etc. 
A bachelor's degree was conferred upon the graduates from 
this school. To enter as a regular student the candidate 
must have completed the first two years of the regular four 
years' college course. Many errors were made in the initial 
establishment of the school, such as assigning instruction in 
the technical subjects included in the course to men who 
were already in the university but who knew little about 
the subject-matter of the courses assigned to them, and 
cared less. After some unpleasant experience growing out 
of this circumstance the faculty was reconstructed and 
enlarged, specialists being added for the newer subjects. 
After some ten years' experience it was decided to enlarge 
the course by extending it downward into the first two 
years of the college course, and at present the course in 
finance and economy covers four years and is included 
together with the other courses in arts and science in the 
so<alled school of arts. 

The requirements for admission are the same as for other 
departments and represent the ordinary requirements of 
first-class American colleges. The faculty is composed of 
some thirteen members. 

A special course intended to give additional facilities for 
those students who wish to enter journalism is constructed 
by omitting certain subject^ froin the regular course and 
inserting others, 
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The following is a curriculum of the courses in finance 
and economy, showing the assignment of subjects among 
the years and the number of hours per week. 

COURSE IN FINANCE AND ECONOMY 

Freshman class 



SUBJECTS 



No. of 

hours per 

week 



ist 
term 



ad 
term 



Composition 

Algebra 

Solid geometry . . . .. 

Trignometry 

General chemistry * 

German 

Accounting 

Physical and economic geography 

Practical economic problems 

Economic literature 

Newspaper practice * 



z For students who present solid geometry and plane trigonometry and physics for admission to 
college. Such students omit solid geometry and trigonometry, 
a For students in journalism, who omit accounting in second term. 



Sophomore class 



SUBJECTS 



Modern novelists 

History of English literature 

Scientific German 

Business law , 

Money and banking 

Business practice 

American history 

Roman history 

Theory and geography of commerce 

Elementary sociology 

General politics 

Congress 

Newspaper practice* 

Current topics' 



No. of 

hours per 

week 


zst 

term 


ad 
term 


2 


_ 


— 


2 


3 
2 


3 


— 


2 


I 


I 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 


I 



X For students in journalism, who omit business practice and history and geography of commerce 
IQ second term. 
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Junior class 
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SUBJECTS 



Constitution of United States 

Constitutions of Germany and Switzerland 

Congress 

Modern legislative problems 

Political economy 

Advanced sociology 

Sociological field work 

Business practice 

Banking 

American history 

English constitutional history 

Logic 

Ethics 

Art and history of newspaper making^. . . . 

Newspaper practice* 

Current topics* 



No 


.of 


hours per 
week 


xst 


2d 


term 


term 


2 


__ 


— 


2 


I 


I 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


I 


I 


2 


— 


— 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


— 


— 


2 


I 


1 


I 


I 


I 


I 



z For students in journalism, who omit either modem legislative problems, or business practice and 
banking. 

Senior class 



SUBJECTS 



Public administration 

Legal institutions 

Municipal government 

Political economy , 

Statistics 

Finance 

Transportation , 

History of renaissance and reformation 
Art and history of newspaper making.* . 

Newspaper practice* , 

Current topics* , 



No. of 

hours per 

week 



xst 
term 



2d 

term 



z For students in journalism, who omit municipal government, or transportation, or statistics. 

It will be seen that this curriculum includes a large num- 
ber of subjects, and that the nucleus of the course is to be 
found in the study of economics and politics, supplemented 
by practical courses in accounting, business law and business 
practice. 
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The fbllowing table shows the number of students which 
have been enrolled in the course for the years indicated : 

1892-3 59 

1893-4 n 

1894-5 113 

1895-6 97 

1896-7 lOI 

1897-8 87 

The degree of bachelor of science in economics is con- 
ferred upon those who complete this course. 

The growing demand for higher instruction in commercial 
subjects, combined with the success of the experiments in 
the University of Pennsylvania, turned the attention of sev- 
eral institutions toward the subject about the same time. 

The University of Chicago, which opened its doors in 
October, 1892, had included within its plan of work from the 
beginning a college of practical affairs. But it was not 
found practicable to undertake the organization of such a 
department until the year 1898, and students were enrolled 
in this college for the first time on the first of July of that 
year. The new department was given the title of the col- 
lege of commerce and politics, and was organized as a co-or- 
dinate department with the other colleges of arts and litera- 
ture and science. The purpose of the new college, like that 
of those already existing in the university, is two-fold. 
First, it aims at the attainment of general culture ; in the 
second place the weight of work is put in the lines of the 
courses offered in certain specified departments. In the 
new college those departments include political economy, 
political science, history and sociology. In the other col- 
leges the distinctive work is in the classics, modern languages 
and literatures, and sciences respectively. The courses of 
study afford instruction concerning the place of America in 
the general development of civilization, the origin and char- 
acteristics of our national institutions, the physical resources, 
moral traditions, intellectual standards of our country, the 
commercial, domestic and foreign relations of our industries 
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and our politics, and the principal economic, social and politi- 
cal problems which confront the leading nations of the 
world. 

It is intended by the college of commerce and politics to 
provide an education for those whose tastes lie along the 
particular lines indicated, and at the same time to open a 
way for special training in the direction of certain forms 
of business, of politics and journalism, and of diplomacy. 
The college is by no means a technical school, but is 
intended to give a kind of knowledge and training which 
may enable those who enter commerce, politics, journalism 
or diplomacy to begin their work with a certain degree of 
equipment. Those who develop an especial aptitude for the 
subject pursued will in many cases continue their work in 
the graduate school. 

The course of study in the college of commerce and poli- 
tics covers a period of four years. The first two years, 
however, are essentially the same as the first two years in 
one or another of the other liberal courses, political economy 
or political science being the only subject in these two years 
having a specific relation to the special work of the college. 
The other studies of the first two years are history, French 
or German, English, mathematics, science, and a small pro- 
portion of the time (about one-sixth) is given to any other 
subject which the student may desire to pursue from among 
the courses offered in the university. The admission to the 
course covers about the curriculum of the typical four years' 
high school course, including at least four years' work in 
Latin, two in mathematics, and the usual time devoted to 
English history, physics, and German or French. It is dur- 
ing the last two years of the work that the special character 
of the college becomes apparent. The work of the last 
two years is divided into three groups : Commerce, politics, 
journalism and diplomacy. 

In the first group, commerce, there are four special sub- 
groups : (a) Railways ; (b) banking ; (c) trade and industry ; 
(d) insurance. 
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The student must elect, at the beginning of the third 
year's work in this college, one of these groups to which he 
wishes to devote his time. One-third of the course for the 
next two years must be selected from within the group 
chosen. Another third may be selected by the student from 
a list of specified courses. The remaining third may be 
chosen by the student from any course offered by the 
departments of political economy, political science, history 
or sociology. Thus if the student chooses commerce 
as the main group and banking as the sub-group, he is 
required to take courses in the financial history of the 
United States, in money and practical economics, in bank- 
ing, and in the economic seminar ; he must then select an 
equal amount of work from the following list of courses : 
Finance and taxation ; federal government ; government of 
Great Britain ; federal constitutional law of the United 
States ; American administrative law ; England under the 
parliament ; contemporary society in the United States out- 
lined, and constructive social philosophy. And from a list 
of over one hundred courses in the departments of political 
science, history, sociology, he must choose in addition an 
equal number of courses. 

It will be seen that in this work, as in the University of 
Pennsylvania, the nucleus consists of courses in economics 
and politics, using those terms in a large sense. But the 
University of Chicago has not added special technical 
courses in accounting, business law, business practice, etc., 
which forms a characteristic feature of the Wharton school. 
During the year 1898-9 eleven students enrolled for the 
courses in the college of commerce and politics. Of these, 
ten entered upon the work of the first year and one upon 
the work of the third year. The degree of bachelor of 
philosophy is conferred upon those who complete this 
course. 

About the same time that the University of Chicago 
determined to adopt a scheme bf higher commercial train- 
ing, a report was made to the board of trustees of the 
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University of California, by one of its members, urging the 
adoption of a similar course there. After an elaborate dis- 
cussion, it was decided to erect an additional college in the 
university, to be known as the college of commerce. The 
course extends over four years, similar to that of the other 
colleges in the university. The requirements for admission 
were essentially the same, and correspond to graduation 
from the typical high schools with the four years' course. 

In the first annual report of the president, after work was 
begun, it was stated that many details were yet to be deter- 
mined, among others, the question of what degree should 
be conferred upon students who completed the course. In 
the same report the following statement is contained as to 
the scope of the new college : 

" It is the intention of the authorities of the university to 
place the course in commerce upon a high scientific plane, 
otherwise it is not justified in claiming a place in the uni- 
versity curriculum beside those advanced scientific, philo- 
sophical and literary courses which have already won 
recognition." 

The sciences dealing with the various departments of the 
world's trade can justly claim such recognition. The mere 
arts of the counting room do not belong to the list of 
studies. The student will be encouraged to acquire a 
knowledge of them elsewhere possibly, before entering col- 
lege. Thus the college of commerce will supplement, not 
compete with, the work of the older business commercial 
schools. 

The following list of courses taken from a prospectus 
recently issued by the university will show more clearly the 
intended character and scope of the new college : 

Economic studies: General theory and analysis — Political 
economy: General principles and theory. Labor and wages. 
Theory and practice of exchange ; foreign and domestic. Theory 
of value. Markets : their organization and the determination of 
prices. Currency: in all countries. Banking: in all countries. 
Economic features of transportation, by land and water. (A sub- 
ject in which many special courses should be offered.) Industrial 
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and commercial organization. Corporations and corporation finance. 
Communication: postal service, telegraph and telephone, news- 
papers and advertising. Insurance : fire, marine, life, etc. Con- 
sumption, and the principles of demand and storage. Commercial 
usages of different countries. Public finance : Government expen- 
ditures, revenues — including taxation, customs, duties, etc. — pub- 
lic debts and fiscal administration. Statistics, mathematical and 
practical. History, theory and methods : the " movement of popu- 
lation," actuaries' statistics, theory of prices, etc. 

Studies in economic history — The history of commerce in all 
countries and at every age. (Upon this general subject as large a 
number of special courses as possible should be offered.) The his- 
tory of the institution of private property. The history of land 
tenures. The history of agriculture. The history of industry 
from the earliest times. The history of manufactures. The his- 
tory of labor and of labor organizations and other special courses. 

Legal studies — Commercial law of different nations. Public 
international law, and the duties of diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers. Private international law. Admiralty and maritime law. 
Roman law. Comparative jurisprudence. Judicial procedure in 
different countries. Law of private corporations ; and other special 
courses. 

Political studies — Constitutional law of different nations. Pub- 
lic law and administration. Municipal government. General 
political theory. Legislative control of industry and commerce. 

Historical studies — The general political and constitutional his- 
tory of the leading nations, especially during the XlXth century ; 
diplomatic history. (Economic history, that is, the history of 
industry and commerce, is of such importance as to constitute a 
separate group ; see above.) 

Geographical studies — Political geography. Geodesy. Physi- 
cal geography. Commercial geography. Biological geography: 
including botany, zoology, anthropology, etc. Meteorology and 
climatology. Oceanography: Coasts, harbors, etc. Navigation 
and nautical astronomy. Geology. 

Technolog^ical studies concerning transportation — Civil engi- 
neering and mechanidal engineering ; construction of roads, bridges, 
canals, irrigation works, etc. ; motors and motor power, etc. ; rail- 
road economics, etc. 

Technological studies concerning the materials of commerce 
— Botany: General plant morphology; economic botany. For- 
estry, and wild-plant products ; also wild-animal products. Agri- 
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culture: cultivated plant products of all descriptions^ includ- 
ing field, orchard, and vineyard products ; animal products^ such as 
meats, dairy products, wool, etc., and including agricultural prac- 
tice, irrigation, etc. Agricultural manufactures, such as sugar, 
starch, textiles, oils, brewing, tanning, drying, canning, etc. Fish- 
eries, and all the products of the sea. Mining, and mineral pro- 
ducts, and building materials. Chemical technology, and chemical 
products, acids, alkalies, etc. Manufactured products. Decorative 
and industrial art. 

A large number of other special courses in these and other 
applied sciences connected with the materials and the operations of 
commerce should be offered. 

Mathematical studies — Courses covering all the mathematical 
principles involved in the above studies. 

Linguistic studies — The English language and English litera^ 
ture. The languages and literatures of the nations with which we 
have commercial relations : American, European, and Oriental. 

Philosophical studies — Ethics and civil polity. 

No statement of the actual enrollment of students in this 
new college and of the way in which it has opened up its 
work has come to the attention of the writer, but the interest 
felt in the project by some members of the board of trustees 
and by some members of the faculty justifies the hope that 
this is the beginning of great things in the department of 
higher commercial education. 

On November 3rd, 1898, the chamber of commerce of the 
city of New York adopted the report of a committee which 
had been previously appointed by that body on the subject 
of commercial education. This report, after strongly com- 
mending the establishment of a department of sounder com- 
mercial education both in secondary schools and in higher 
institutions of learning in this country, advised the appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the president of the chamber 
of commerce for the further consideration of the subject of 
commercial education. This committee was appointed and, 
after various sessions and conferences with authorities of 
Columbia university, a report was submitted to the cham- 
ber of commerce recommending that the chamber assist 
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Columbia university in the establishment of a collegiate 
course in commerce by the grant of certain funds. 

This report presents in a certain way the most complete 
scheme of higher commercial instruction which has thus far 
been submitted for the consideration of the public. It unites 
the practical elements in the course of the Wharton school 
with the wider range of the courses and subjects offered at 
California and Chicago. It was framed upon the plan of 
utilizing as largely as possible the existing courses of instruc- 
tion in Columbia university, and supplementing and adding 
to such courses the subjects necessary to offer a complete 
and well-rounded scheme of higher commercial instruction. 

Although the plan has not been carried into effect as yet 
and may be materially altered, still, coming from such a 
source and backed by such a body as the New York cham- 
ber of commerce, it seems likely to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit a somewhat fuller notice. 

It is intended to be a college course of copimerce cover- 
ing four years of fifteen hours a week. It presupposes 
graduation from a secondary school, public or private, in 
which English, mathematics, history and natural science, 
and one modern language will have been systematically 
studied to the extent now required for admission to the 
college department of Columbia university. In form and 
in content it is adapted to students of college age, namely, 
sixteen to twenty years. 

In addition to the training provided in commercial sub- 
jects, the course includes training for two years in writing 
English, for two years in a modern European language, 
for two years in European and American history, and for 
three years in political economy and social science. It offers 
opportunities for the study of industrial chemistry, of a 
selection of three modern languages and literature, if any 
of these be desired. 

Of the sixty hours required (four years of 15 hours each) 
four hours or six and two-thirds per cent are devoted to 
instruction in writing English ; six hours or ten per cent to 
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European and American history ; six hours or ten per cent 
to the modern European languages ; ten hours or sixteen 
and two-thirds per cent to political economy and social sci- 
ences, and thirty-four hours or fifty-six and two-thirds per 
cent to the study of commerce itself in its various phases. 
It will be observed that this curriculum comprises funda- 
mental courses in the principles governing business com- 
bined with a detailed course in practice. It is intended that 
many of these latter courses, as well as some of the former, 
shall be given by men having an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with actual business life. Among such courses would 
be those in accounting and transportation, technique of 
trade and commerce, commercial ethics, commercial credits, 
insurance and commercial business. 

Aside from the general subjects included in liberal 
courses we note a course of three hours per week for one 
year given to accounting and a similar course to economic 
geography ; a course of two hours a week following a course 
in chemistry on the study of commercial products ; a course 
of three hours a week upon the technique of trade and com- 
merce, such as weights and measures, currency and banking 
systems, customs regulations, markets, fairs, etc. There are 
also courses in banking, accounting, commercial geography, 
railroad and public accounting, history of commercial theory 
and merchant shipping and trade routes, commercial treaties 
and insurance. 

No degree is to be given for this course for the present, 
but a certificate of graduation testifying that the candidate 
has completed the work of the four years will be given to 
all students who pass the requisite examinations after 
attending the courses.' 

It is plain from the foregoing account that instruction in 
commercial subjects is to be introduced into all higher insti- 
tutions of learning upon a broader scale than ever before. 

' After this account was prepared information comes to hand of a department 
of Commerce and Economics at the University of Vermont. A trustee of the 
university, Mr. John H. Converse of Philadelphia, has given funds for an endow- 
ment, and work will be inaugurated in the autumn of 1900. 
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It cannot be maintained, however, up to the present that 
our experience has been large enough to afford any accu- 
rate indication of what the ultimate form or purpose of such 
instruction shall be. We have as yet established no inde- 
pendent college of commerce in the United States upon an 
adequate foundation. We have not even established any 
institution which may be fairly called a commercial high 
school, that is, a school with an adequate equipment, with 
a differentiated curriculum and with an opportunity under 
favorable conditions to show what it can accomplish in an 
educational and a technical way. None of our colleges and 
universities have as yet been willing to give such depart- 
ments a fair opportunity to show what they might accom- 
plish in the same directions. But with every passing year 
the demand for better facilities on the part of young people 
who desire to prepare themselves for business careers will 
force our commercial colleges to improve their work ; will 
force those who have charge of public education to give a 
larger space in our secondary schools to this branch of 
work; will lead the managers of our private secondary 
schools to offer better facilities, and will finally compel* our 
colleges and universities to do something for the education 
of the future business man which may be compared with 
what they are doing for the future engineer, or lawyer, or 
physician, so far as the peculiarities of a business career may 
render such a scheme feasible. 
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APPENDIX 

STATISTICS OF COMMERCIAL AND BUSINESS SCHOOLS 

Bureau of education report, i8g6-gy 

In the 341 business schools represented in this report there were 
1,764 instructors and 77,74/^ students. The total number of gradu- 
ates in the commercial course was 11,728, and in the amanuensis 
course 8,862. The number of students in the day course was 63,481, 
or 82 per cent of the whole number, and the number in the even- 
ing course was 14,265, or 19 per cent of the whole number. It will 
be seen by the above figures that the day school contains more 
than four times the number of students that are reported in the 
evening schools. The number of students in the various courses 
of study was as follows : 



Coune of study 



Commercial course 
Amanuensis course 
English course.... 
In telegraphy 



Males 



29216 

10 185 

9653 

897 



Females 



8713 

12957 

3671 

312 



The total number of students in the commercial and business 
courses of universities and colleges, normal schools, private high 
schools and academies, and public high schools was 56,002, and in 
the commercial course of business schools was 37,929, making a 
total of commercial students in all the schools in the United States 
as reported to this bureau of 93,931. 
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TABLE I — Summary of statistics of commercial and business 
colleges^ i8g6-gy 



STATE OR TERRI- 
TORY 



0.0 



INSTRUCTORS 



•3 
I 



-a 



1 



1 

o 
H 






I 



10 



United States 

North Atlantic Division. 
South Atlantic Division. 
Sooth Central Division.. 
North Central Division.. 
Western Division 

North Atlantic Division ; 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division : 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North Central Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kiinsas 

Western Division : 

Montana 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Utah 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



34X 



X03 

32 

38 

x6o 



X azQ 



410 
7a 
"5 

5>7 
los 



X4 
5 

a 
56 
X4 

27 

129 



3a 

3I 

3 
65 

72 

zoo 
44 
30 
35 
57 
74 
5 
4 



445 



1764 



5x899 



as 847 



X97 
49 

2X6 

53 



607 

Z2I 

X45 



X7 797 
3 775 
4906 

20 750 
467X 



9892 



10479 
2395 



84 

7 

3 

99 

X98 
3a 

X79 



9 
3 

27 

5 

n 
27 

si 

Z2 
50 

4 
103 

lOZ 



467 

t 

X540 
230 

865 

3361 

40X 
292X 

% 

x66 

'*§ 

402 
47 



75 
60 
98 
55s 

94 

Z698 
X605 
2088 
Z036 

ZOZ5 

X57 
335 

.^ 

265 
X349 



77746 



63 48Z 



27689 
5468 
6294 

3' 3^9 
7066 



ai444 
4509 

36010 
6018 



X 2ZX 
146 

3 4§ 
553 
X944 
9697 
X085 
9 434 

X928 

X 627 
Z42 

860 
I X65 
270 
738 
466 
249X 
3«4 

43x4 
4505 
6377 
a997 
X349 
X973 

3 375 

4 45X 

X2Z 

x6z 
z 204 

402 

z 024 

72 

543 
427 

589 



ZXX 

z 622 

6674 



58Z 

8z 
z 40Z 



750 
X X53 
220 
693 
354 
2035 



3783 

l?3 

2 4Z0 
Z088 
X637 
2900 
3x63 
zzo 

Z30 

X X33 
377 

766 

376 
330 

690 
3358 



Z426S 



6245 

5ax« 

X048 



46 
40 

57 
32a 

1918 

377 
2 760 



50 
35 
zza 
456 

1^ 

336 

475 



3X 

7X 
as 

as8 
X3 

X67 
97 
SO 
40 

423 
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TABLE II — Students in business course in other institutions 



STATE OR TERRITORY 



United States . 



North Atlantic Division., 
South Atlantic Division.. 
South Central Division. . . 
North Central Division... 
Western Division 



North Atlantic Division : 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey.... 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia.. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South ^ Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South Central Division *. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

. Alabama. . , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory 

North Central Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western Division : 

Montana., 



Wyoming .... 
Colorado..... 
New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Oreffon 

CalUomia.... 



IN OTHBR INSTITUTIONS 



Universi- 
ties and 
colleges 



5056 



36s 

870 

3075 

305 



*74 
X70 



973 
zoo 



.J? 



4«S 

IZX 

436 

so 

SO 
6z 
47S 



X5 

43 

51 
zz 

X85 



Normal 
schools 



6397 



947 

3187 

9X 



34 



X30X 



99 
aiS 

Z30 






36a 



7S 



Private 

secondary 

schools 



XX 574 



3850 
X64S 
19x4 
3960 
905 



323 
a57 

i^ 

393 

X03 

738 

30 
xsx 

x6x 

'■% 

53<S 
X75 
205 



axg 

30X 

387 

436 

x8 



% 

537 
X44 

564 
44X 
44a 

"^ 

4 
X3 
X7 



377 



z83 
366 



Public 

high 

schools 



33075 



X5 797 
X536 
z 960 

xa Z09 

Z673 



Sxa 

3600 

369X 
3674 
3748 

3X6 

384 

303 
3OX 
X37 

30X 

zx6 



sal 
x6a 
383 

454 
3x9 



X775 

r% 
z6z3 
737 
x6o 
3507 
X417 



2S 



363 
X7 



73 

39 

9ZZ 



Total 



3x457 
4549 
569X 

8X 63X 

a 974 



769 

548 

3798 

943 

5460 
9793 
5 957 

% 



570 
7*5 
474 
539 
904 

X069 
z X50 

8x9 

% 

X xox 
a63 



39 

3868 
z 383 
3XX7 
30x4 

'IS 

4 303 

3350 

330 

X93 



X7S 
X3 

379 
55 

36 
35a 
X43 

X3 

330 
X362 



3 2044 019 920 149 



This book should be returned *« 

A fine of five cents a day is incurreH 
by^reta^nrng it beyond tL JpSl 

j Please return promptly. 
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